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DULLES FEUDED WITH McCARTHY OVER BOOK ISSUE 


The Truth About 
OUR BOOKS ABROAD 


We're neither filling our libraries with Red tomes nor burning them 





In a dispute marked by hysteria on both 
sides, the facts usually support neither. 
Such is the case with the furor over U.S. 
overseas information libraries: Mistakes in 
judgment abound, but the alleged Commu- 
nist and/or Fascist plots seem largely rhet- 
orical fancy. Norman Cousins, editor of 
the Saturday Review of Literature, is the 
author of several books, including the re- 
cently-published Who Speaks for Man? 








By Norman Cousins 


MERICAN BOOKS have been headline news through- 
AX: the world these past few months. Most of the 
news has been bad. In country after country, even con- 
servative newspapers have been asking serious questions 
about the United States. The impression has been created 
that America has been burning books or censoring them. 
We have been pictured as everything from blundering 
babes to Nazi inheritors. 

These impressions are the result of four misconcep- 
tions about our book and library program abroad. These 
misconceptions are as prevalent and serious in the United 
States as they are abroad. Suppose we consider them one 
at a time. 

1. The first misconception grows out of the failure to 
make a distinction between the operation of a public 
library or a university library in the United States and 4 
library operated by the United States Government. 

The library and book program operated abroad under 
the United States Information Service was set up to help 
achieve specific objectives: to provide basic information 
about the United States and the American people, to 
combat the notion that the American people lack a cul- 
tural background or tradition, and to provide much- 
needed material of a technical and scientific nature. 
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That is why it is important to emphasize the special- 
purpose nature of the book and library program. Part, 
at least, of this special purpose is related to the individual 
communities which the libraries serve. Each area has its 
own problems. One area may emphasize books on agri- 
culture and science, with almost no demand for belles 
lettres or fiction. Another area may be strategically 
located in a cold-war zone and may require books in the 
field of ideas or news background. Still another may find 
it effective to emphasize periodical literature. 

This does not mean that these libraries are propa- 
ganda centers, pure and simple. If they were, it wouldn’t 
he long before we lost our customers. We operate on the 
basis of open shelves; we attempt to have a fairly wide 
cross-section of books on particular subjects; we try to 
make the libraries as inviting and pleasant as possible: 
and we don’t turn away people who come in just to read. 
But underlying everything is the fact that our security 
as a free people depends at least as much upon our ability 
to win the good will of the world’s peoples as upon 
military measures or stockpiling of atomic bombs. 

The main point here is that our libraries are not to be 
judged by the same yardstick that would be applied to 
our libraries at home. 

2. The second misconception has to do with book- 
burnings. In part, at least, this misconception is related 
to the book-burning in San Antonio, Texas. It was this 
particular book-burning, presumably, which President 
Eisenhower had in mind when he made his now-famous 
extemporaneous remark: “Don’t join the book-burners.” 
This was generally interpreted to be a symbolic reference 
to the wholesale and irresponsible withdrawal of books 
from our shelves abroad under the long series of con- 
fusing and conflicting directives from the State Depart- 
ment. In any event, the term “book-burning” quickly 
came to the forefront of the public consciousness. Thus, 
when Secretary of State Dulles admitted under question- 
ing that some books had been burned, and was unable to 
supply specific information, the press all over the world 
assumed the worst. Almost universally, it was believed 
that the United States was now engaged in the symbolic 
type of book destruction made infamous by Joseph 
Goebbels. Along with this was the assumption that the 
situation was out of hand, and that the American people 
was in the grip of totalitarian forces beyond its control. 

The precise facts about the book-burnings are not 
known even to the State Department. The best guess is 
that some books were burned at Dakar—probably not 
more than eight—and maybe at one other post. The total 
number of titles burned may be well under a dozen. A 
third post burned some books in 1952, but this was totally 
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without political significance because the books were in 
disrepair and were destroyed as a matter of routine. 
Somehow, this particular episode became garbled and 
was included in the general picture of book-burning that 
was now building up against us around the world. 

In any event, Dr. Robert L. Johnson, retiring chief of 
the International Information Administration of the State 
Department, has ended the book-burning issue, so far as 
our overseas libraries are concerned, by making it clear 
that the Government will not tolerate further such epi- 
sodes. In a policy statement which will probably stick this 
time, Dr. Johnson has declared that any employe of 
the IIA who sets a match to a book can expect immediate 
dismissal proceedings. In short, whatever may be said 
about us elsewhere, the U.S. is not so deeply committed 
to totalitarianism that it cannot deal vigorously and forth- 
rightly with symbolic threats to freedom as they arise. 

Shocked as I was by the apparent and the real facts 
of the book-burning business, I was even more gratified 
by the way the Government ultimately handled the ques- 
tion, once public opinion was aroused. 

3. The third misconception has to do with the books 
by Communists on our shelves overseas. The impression 
has been created that there are countless thousands of 
books by Communists and Communist sympathizers 
which are somehow being insinuated into the minds of 
unsuspecting visitors to our libraries. An actual exam- 
ination of the titles on our shelves shows that there has 
been a total of 39 books by open and avowed Commu- 
nists, and fewer than 100 titles by persons who are re- 
garded as sympathizers or Fifth Amendment cases. Many 
of these books were not purchased, but were actually 
acquired as part of gift collections or through Army 
surplus. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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Under the State Department’s present policy, books by 
Communists are allowable—but only under clearly de- 
fined conditions. Senator McCarthy has termed this as- 
pect of the new policy “ridiculous.” He has asked Dr. 
Johnson for a specific list of books by Communist authors 
that can make an “affirmative” contribution to democ- 
racy. Dr. Johnson has replied that he does not for a 
moment believe that a Communist “speaks affirmatively 
for democracy.” By “affirmative use” he has in mind the 
obvious fact that some books by Communist writers do 
serve the special-purpose requirements of the individual 
libraries. In the category of politics and world affairs, 
some Communist books unintentionally dramatize the 





Among the books most widely circulated abroad by the Govern- 
ment were 15,000 copies of This Is Russia Uncensored by Edmund 
Stevens (left), 10,000 of Peace Can Be Won by Paul Hoffman. 


absurd turnings of the party line, especially for the period 
immediately leading up to, during and immediately fol- 
lowing World War II. In the science category, some 
books by Communist authors qualify for retention in 
terms of scientific acceptance. The science anthology 
especially represents a tough problem if we were to take 
a flat position against any writings by Communist 
authors. An anthology containing a chapter by Joliot- 
Curie, for example, would be excluded under the terms 
of any such order. 

Another problem represented by any flat ban of Com- 
munist authors has to do with non-Stalinist Marxist 
authors. A real danger is that Communism may be 
equated with Marxism in the implementation of such a 
prohibiting order. This would immediately eliminate 
dozens of powerful anti-Communist authors and hundreds 
of valuable books. As a specific case in point, consider 
Leon Trotsky’s biography of Stalin. This is a potent 
exposé which would probably be excluded under the 
terms of any blanket ban. Or the anti-Communist an- 
thologies of V. F. Calverton. Or any number of con- 
tributors to that estimable and valuable publication in 
which this article appears. 

Finally, a distinction must be made between acquiring 
a book for our libraries and withdrawing it. Acquisition 
involves criteria and freedom of choice. Withdrawal for 





political reasons involves a blacklist—always repugnant 
to free institutions. The harm that would be done to the 
United States by withdrawing some books—especially ip 
the field of light reading—would far outweigh any gains 
through supposed political purity. 

4. Closely related to the previous point is the miscon. 
ception that our libraries abroad “don’t go in for anti. 
Communist literature.” Only last week, the new research 
director for the Senate Investigations Subcommittee gave 
a newspaper interview in which he told of his survey of 
overseas libraries and his conclusion that anti-Commu. 
nist books don’t have much of a chance. 

Charges such as these are especially damaging because, 
in order to refute them, it becomes necessary for the 
State Department to reveal a wide range of activities 
against Communism, thus exposing us to the criticism 
that our libraries are not display cases for American 
democracy so much as propaganda centers. If this im. 
pression should ever take hold abroad, the value of our 
libraries will be seriously reduced. 

In any event, it now becomes necessary to refute the 
“soft on Communism” argument. Here are some actual 
working figures from the IIA’s “White Paper” on its 
full program: 

16,729 copies of 147 anti-Communist books were 

purchased for use in U.S. libraries overseas. 

116,346 copies of 35 of these titles were purchased for 

presentation to key institutions or individuals. 
5,151,856 copies of condensations were made available 
to foreign readers through newspaper serial: 
ization and other commercial channels. 
4A titles (including three Government docu- 
ments) were published by foreign publishers 
under the stimulus of the translation program. 
1,185,670 copies appeared in commercial editions. 
83,785 copies of 30 Government documents have 
been distributed by ICS. 
34 languages have been used in the translations 
of anti-Communist books. 

On the opposite page is an actual purchase and pre 
sentation chart of anti-Communist literature. 

The effectiveness of our libraries, however, must be 
measured not merely in terms of the anti-Communist 
literature listed. It would be as much of a mistake to 
judge our library program by the countless thousands of 
anti-Communist books as by the handful of books by 
Communist authors. The only fair and responsible evalua- 
tion of our library program is one which takes into ac- 
count the full story. This is a story of 189 libraries 
throughout the world performing a difficult task with 
insufficient resources. These libraries are trying to protect 
the good name of the American people, and, by and large. 
they have done their job remarkably well. The men and 
women who staff these libraries don’t ask, though they 
deserve, our plaudits. All they ask is that they be judged 
fairly on the basis of ascertainable fact. 
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By Geoffrey Ashe 


The Coming Age of Robots 


‘Electric brains’ are ready fo revolutionize the pattern of industry 


T HREE YEARS AGO, the electronic “brain” or computer 
was little more than a mathematicians’ plaything. 
Laymen had heard vaguely of monsters with names like 
ENIAC, and it was understood that the Pentagon had 
hit on some uses for them in its guided-missile research. 
But as for the notion that they might soon concern the 
business world, or affect society at large, it practically 
did not arise. 

A certain number of technicians were looking ahead. 
E. W. Leaver and J. J. Brown, two Canadian engineers, 
had already published speculations about a self-planning 
factory controlled by computers. Dr. Norbert Wiener of 
MIT had promoted machine-thinking to the dignity of a 
science, christened it Cybernetics, and brought out a 
book called The Human Use of Human Beings enlarging 
on the robot-factory theme. But it was only in 1950 that 
Professor Rathe organized the New York conference of 
the Society for Advancement of Management which re- 
sulted in the notable pamphlet Cybernetics and Society 
and a write-up in Time. 

Thereupon, however, events gathered momentum. By 
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Many years ago, the dramatist Karel Capek in R.U.R. 
depicted the fate of a society in which robots would 
replace men in factories. A fanciful play in the 1920s, 
in the 1950s it stands with the stories of H. G. Wells 
as bold views of the future. From the horse-and-buggy 
to the jet plane took only decades, and with the atomic 
age will undoubtedly come the Robot Revolution. A 
man who knows a great deal about that revolution is 
Geoffrey Ashe, a Canadian journalist and _ scientist. 





1952, IBM and other corporations had begun to supply 
computers to industry, and a glance through Fortune and 
Factory for the last eighteen months will show how 
fashionable the idea of the automatic plant has become. 

A new word, “automation,” is at present getting 
tossed about widely and applied to almost any project 
for increasing the built-in skill of machinery. There are 
the servo-mechanisms which enable a machine to adjust 
to changes in its working conditions. There are electronic 
gadgets for counting, sorting, inspection. There are auto- 
matic production lines (Ford has one at Cleveland) 
which perform a long series of operations on a part 


GE's "OMIBAC' REMEMBERS 1,000 INSTRUCTIONS, SOLVES PROBLEMS 5,000 TIMES FASTER THAN ANY HUMAN 
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without human action. All these developments fit into the 
picture, but really they are too heterogeneous to be cov- 
ered by one word. Indeed, the automatic line is not even 
new. Historians describe a self-operating mint for gold 
coins in seventeenth-century Spain, and a self-operating 
four mill at Philadelphia in 1784. 

John Diebold, one of the foremost authorities on the 
whole robotizing trend, has declared outright that the 
tems “automation” and “automatic factory” ought to 
be oriented toward a single idea: the control of industry 
by electronic computers. That, he believes, is coming— 
perhaps first in oil refineries—but, as of 1953, it has only 
just started. And the broad philosophy of the “Second 
Industrial Revolution” has yet to be hammered out. 

The present situation is that computers are being used 
by a few companies for accounting and research; en- 
gineering applications have not yet passed the experi- 
mental stage. Nevertheless, personal familiarity with one 
project—the attempted mechanical prediction of output 
and efficiency for a worker tending several machines— 
has convinced this writer, at least, that the prospects in 
this field are limitless. 

Few of the technicians have thus far considered the 
sociology of the system they are creating. No one ser- 
iously believes that human workers will disappear. The 
signs are that the factory of the future will contain a 
fairly large number of operators, more skilled than to- 
day’s mass-production men, with a wider grasp of the 
processes going on in their departments. But what about 
management? What will happen to the aristocracy of 
executives and experts when computers move in on them? 
Will the distribution of power and status in industry— 
and hence in industrial society—be altered? 

The chief thing to realize in tackling the problem is 
that robotization corresponds to a certain type of in- 
dustry. In the workshop-factories which prevailed every- 
where before the turn of the century, and still prevail 
in some areas, it could not occur. You could hardly use 
acomputer to run the village smithy or a roomful of 
watchmakers. Electronic management presupposes the 
sort of organization which exists in a mass-production 
plant—organization in which the key factors are the 
abolition of private craftsmanship, the centralization of 
skill and responsibility, the dominance, in a word, of 
the expert. If the thinking is centralized, computers can 
lake it over. If it is diffused through the working force, 
computers are worthless. 

In the larger sense, the contemporary centralized fac- 
lory originated with Henry Ford’s Highland Park as- 
smbly-line. Aldous Huxley’s insight was sound when he 
Portrayed the technocrats of his Brave New World paying 
religious homage to Our Ford. But the spirit of the sys- 
fem is older. Its true beginning lies in the “Scientific 
Management” movement initiated by F. W. Taylor in 
1881. Taylor is one of the most important figures in 
modern history, and also one of the most neglected. His 
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only recognition in non-technical literature seems to have 
come from Dos Passos in The Big Money. As a machine- 
shop foreman in a Pennsylvania steel company, Taylor 
discovered that the workers’ distrust of management and 
the employment situation held their output down to a 
low level. The bosses, who were incompetent but tough, 
did nothing to improve matters. By a process of trial 
and error, in the course of which he invented time-study, 
motion-study and many other well-known techniques, 
Taylor arrived at a novel concept of management which 
has had profound influence. 

It is set forth in his testimony before a committee of 
Congress in 1912. The two “sides” of industry were to 
disappear. Labor and management were to cooperate on 
a basis of scientifically redistributed skills. Managerial 
experts were to do all the thinking and planning, study- 
ing every job and organizing it in minute detail. This 
would result in vastly higher production. The workers 
could thus be recompensed for their loss of status with 
high piecework bonuses, and their old objections to 
piecework would no longer exist, because the proper rates 
would be determined scientifically and not by the arbi- 
trary will of the boss. In addition, they could contribute 
to the planning process through a suggestion scheme— 
just so long as they surrendered the power to plan their 
own jobs. 

Taylor’s utopia was never entirely realized. Ford and 
his followers took over the techniques, built up industrial 
bureaucracies, but never fostered the cooperative spirit 
till the labor movement forced them. Once labor had 
organized, the two “sides” of industry were perpetuated 
and the original dream shattered. Still, the techniques 
did get adopted; mass-production furthered the central- 
ization; and, today, management depends on a huge staff 
of experts who are increasingly different from the down- 
graded production workers. Recent surveys have shown 
that even in America it is getting harder and harder for 
a worker to rise from the ranks, and that management is 
more and more an affair of college graduates. In the 
machine-shop and on the assembly-line, the necessary 
skills can no longer develop. Under the British Labor 
Government, notions of “workers’ control of industry” 
were dispelled by Cripps when he pointed out that the 
modern worker was simply not equal to it. 

How do computers come into this? Clearly they cannot 
replace executives. What they can do is to take over 
many of the staff jobs. They can handle time-study cal- 
culations, production control, cost estimating and many 
other accounting and engineering functions, as well as 
much in the personnel line. The robot brains in a 
factory will make some of the decisions themselves and 
communicate them straight to the machinery. In other 
cases, where human decision remains necessary, they 
will digest the raw data of a problem and supply the 
managers with reports. 

This implies more than one might suppose. Writers 
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on management, such as Barnard, have remarked that 
in many cases where an executive hesitates, he only does 
so because he is short of facts. If the facts are known, 
the decision is often obvious. Hence, with a superhuman 
information supply, the art of management in the future 
will tend to be less arbitrary, less a matter of tempera- 
ment or whim. In a sense, the computers will decide 
nearly everything, even when their decisions are mediated 
through managers. 

The inference is clear. In the robot factory, those who 
set up, maintain and operate the computers will form 
the crucial group. It is not so much a question of 
electronic technicians as of designers and “program- 
mers”: meaning the people who invest the computers 
with their problem-solving abilities, feed the problems 
in—“taping” is Wiener’s term—and organize the results. 
Computers, after all, do not actually think. They only 
imitate thought, and they must always express the 
theories and philosophies of their masters. 

There would seem to be two main alternatives. Work 
under way at present at MIT and elsewhere may decide 
which one will materialize. 

As things stand, the computer-operators must be ex- 
perts themselves. They do not have to be engineers— 
some men already in the field are ex-teachers and jour- 
nalists—but they are quite as sharply distinguished from 
the ordinary worker as the technicians and planners of 
today. If this state of affairs continues, its outcome will 
be a new version of the industrial bureaucracy, with 
management entrenched behind an army of honor grad- 
uates, and the workers permanently excluded from power 
and responsibility. To the extent that robotization in- 





creases the rigidity of the structure, labor’s influence yilj 
decline from what it is now. 

But a potent logic is driving the inventors to seek new 
methods. The major obstacle to the robot factory is cost, 
and if it must depend on a flow of computer-operators 
with exceptional capacities and exceptional training, the 
cost may prove prohibitive. Hence, Diebold and others 
are already occupied with the problem of simplification, 
They are trying to make programming less like a mathe. 
matical ballet and more like a skilled clerical or machin. 
ing job. 

If they succeed—and the indications are that they 
will—the outlook should change entirely. The present 
army of management experts will melt away, giving 
way to computers, and the computers will be operated 
by people not sharply different from the mass of workers. 
They will doubtless be an élite, carefully selected and 
trained, and placed under specialist supervision, but there 
will be no more splitting of factory personnel into labor 
and management. Labor will have moved in on manage- 
ment; management will have absorbed the talents of 
labor, translating them for its own purposes through the 
medium of machines; and the machines will not be so 
utterly unlike the ones in the shop as to bar any man’s 
promotion. 

On the face of it, this is a bright prospect, suggesting 
the realization of the hopes of syndicalism and guild 
socialism. But there is no question of an automatic 
millennium. What is certain is that the social pattern 
of industry is destined to change: perhaps in the diree- 
tion of further stratification, perhaps in the direction 
of revolution. 





FOXY BEAR 


Oskari Tokoi, Finland’s first Premier, marked his 80th anniver- 
sary today with the observation: “The Russian bear is acting 
like a fox.”—News item. 

The bear that once confused us all 
By walking like a man 

Has had of late a change of heart 
Or maybe change of plan. 


He’s down upon all fours again 
But has a new disguise. 
His ears are sharp, a crafty look 


Has come into his eyes. 


A man, a bear, a fox—what next? 
A hippopotamus? 

Whatever new design he has, 
He has designs on us. 


REVISED VERSION 


The New World of the Western Hemisphere is not as new as has 
been generally believed and the Old World is not as old as has 
been supposed, according to reports at the International Sym- 
posium on Anthropology.—News item. 

Despite what we have long been told, 
The Old World isn’t quite so old, 
And, as it’s found on closer view, 
The New World isn’t quite so new. 
This may, in fact, turn out the truth: 
The Old World really is the youth, 
And in the Western Hemisphere 
Instead of being second, we’re 

The first, the fount, the origin 

Of every blamed-on-other sin, 

Not only, thus, the prime begetter, 
But old enough to know much better. 


—Richard Armour 
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Report from Japan 





Trade Union Chiefs 


Back Kremlin Line 


General Council of Trade Unions convention adopts 


pro-Soviet policy; new split inevitable 


By Takeo Naoi 


Tokyo 
HE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 
General Council of Japanese 
Trade Unions, held from July 8 to 12, 
discussed all sorts of international 
political questions but mentioned 
problems concerning the workers’ 
welfare only in passing. While the re- 
volts of the workers in East Germany 
were ignored, a militant declaration 
opposing Japanese cooperation with 
the free world was approved by an 
overwhelming majority. 

The new policy statement begins 
with an analysis of the international 
situation. This statement rejects the 
neutral position held by the GCJTU 
hitherto, and instead divides the 
world into the “peace” and “war” 
camps—Soviet Russia and Red China 
in the peace camp, America, Eng- 
land and other “capitalist” countries 
in the war camp. 


“War arises,” the statement 
says, “from the inner struggles 
of capitalism. After the last war, 
capitalism was forced to under- 
take a war policy and a war econ- 
omy in order to survive. Now 
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it is quite clear that a tremendous 
movement against a handful of 
warmongers is sweeping through- 
out the world. ... 

“In recent years, American 
monopoly-capital has been forc- 
ing the capitalistic world to carry 
on a war economy, but it stumbles 
upon serious obstacles everywhere 
arising from the very nature of 
war economy, and, with the ad- 
vance of the peace forces, the 
situation is now entering a deci- 
sive stage. Under the pressure 
of the peace forces, the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles policy is isolated 
. . . . The British are protesting 
against American monopoly of the 
world market and demanding an 
end of the American war policy. 
The French are becoming more and 
more adamant toward America 
.. . . Notwithstanding the Ameri- 
can troops in England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Austria, the Phil- 
ippines and other parts of the 
world and a net of military alli- 
ances and economic aid in the 
West, the struggles between capit- 
alist countries are becoming seri- 
ous, and a popular resistance 
against the war policy is mount- 
ing.” 

These are not statements from 


Communist documents but represent 
the policy of the main body of labor 
in Japan. In the course of the dis- 
cussions, Minoru Takano, Secretary- 
General of the GCJTU, went so far 
as to say, “America first attacked 
North Korea, while the Soviets and 
China first proposed an armistice. 
It is not difficult to see who favors 
peace and who likes war.” In the 
corridor of the convention hall, 
Kanichi Kawakami, the only Com- 
munist deputy, told newsmen, “The 
convention is going fine.” 

The policy statement defines 
Japan’s economy as “a military-base 
economy” subjected to the needs of 
American war policy. On the MSA 
question, now hotly discussed in 
Japan, it states, “This is a step toward 
a military alliance in Asia, and Japan 
will become a supply base for a mili- 
tary bloc of the Phillipines, Thailand, 
Formosa and others. As the gen- 
darme of the Far East, Japan will be 
committed to send soldiers abroad.” 
The new policy urges intensifying 
the struggles for the “maintenance 
of peace,” “establishment of a peace 
economy,” and “enlargement of 
class-conscious parties and peace 
forces.” It demands abrogation of 
the San Francisco peace and security 
treaties and opposes both rearma- 
ment and the ceding of military bases 
to the U. S. 

In the course of the debate, it be- 
came clear that the GCJTU leader- 
ship considers anything and anyone 
anti-American as a “peace force.” 
Thus, Churchill and Attlee and 
Nehru, when they criticize the “war- 
mongers in the White House,” are all 
included in the peace camp. And the 
Communist party is one of the “class- 
conscious parties” to be strength- 
ened. The Communist group in the 
convention even demanded placing 
the party’s name in the policy state- 
ment. A militant right-wing dele- 
gate told the Communists, “Don’t 
worry about that. This whole new 
policy bears the trade-mark ‘Made 
in Russia.’ ” 

In the field of international labor 
relations, the policy statement criti- 
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cizes the ICFTU for (1) being too 
pro-Western, (2) supporting the 
Japanese peace and security treaties, 
(3) supporting “Japan’s anti-Com- 
munist security force,” and (4) sup- 
porting UN military operations in 
Korea. Although cooperation with the 
ICFTU is not abandoned, the state- 
ment recommends “exchange of in- 
with the Chinese Trade 
Union Council, the biggest trade- 
Just 
before the convention, the state Rail- 
way Workers Union and the private 
Railway Workers Union adopted a 
resolution urging Japanese with- 
drawal from the ICFTU. The Jap- 


anese Teachers Union failed to pass 


formation 


union organization in Asia”! 


the same resolution by a small mar- 
gin, a margin much smaller than at 
its previous convention. 

In opposition to this new policy, 
the Seamen’s Union, the Textile 
Workers Union, the Radio Work- 
ers Union and the Cinema and 
Theater Workers Union presented a 
joint These 
form the nucleus of the Liaison Coun- 


counter-plan, unions 


cil of Democratic Trade Unions, 
which was formed last fall to protest 
the present leadership of the GCJTU. 
They called for the GCJTU to return 
to its origins: it was founded three 
years ago as a counter-organization 
to the Communist-led Sanbetsu, and 
its policies were based on the elim- 
ination of political influence, a 
struggle against Communism, coop- 
eration with the free nations and an 
emphasis on the purely economic 
struggle. This course has been totally 
reversed. Today, the GCJTU empha- 
sizes political strife; it is pro-Com- 
munist; it is trying to bolt the 
ICFTU; it has forgotten the econom- 
ic problems of the rank-and-file. 
This joint counter-plan was both 
reasonable and persuasive, but the 
convention steering committee did 
not permit more than 20 seconds for 
explanation of it and omitted any 
questions on it. As a result, of course, 
it was defeated at the convention. 
The Seamen’s Union proposed a 
resolution of encouragement to the 
East German workers revolting 


against Communist tyranny, but the 
steering committee succeeded in kill- 
ing it as in violation of the rules. 
However, a printed text of the resolu- 
tion was handed to all delegates. 
From beginning to end, the four 
anti-Kremlin unions were hooted 
down, but they succeeded in exposing 
the present leadership of the GCJTU 
and public opinion is now becoming 
sharply critical. Even the Left So- 
cialists are not quite happy with the 
outcome of the convention. Their 
spokesman, Masaru Nomigo, party 





REUTHER: BLASTED NEUTRALISM 


Secretary General, told the press that 
they are not ready to join the GCJTU 
in including the Soviet Union and 
Red China among the peace forces. 
For the same reason, Kaoru Ota, 
hitherto regarded as Takano’s right 
hand, resigned as GCJTU Vice Presi- 
dent. 

It should be recalled that Takano, 
who was re-elected Secretary General 
of the GCJTU, sent a message to 
Walter Reuther of the CIO on Feb- 
ruary 15 in which he attacked Eisen- 
hower’s “roll-back policy” as leading 
to enlargement of the war, bringing 
death and fear to Asian peasants and 
workers, and lowering the living 
standard of workers in the West as 
a consequence of rearmament. He 
urged the CIO to develop “a world- 
wide peace movement against the 
roll-back-by-force policy.” 





In his lengthy reply on March 23, 
Reuther pointed out that the content 
of Takano’s message was based on 
misinformation about the origins and 
present state of the Korean conflict, 
He called attention to the fact that 
Takano didn’t say a word about the 
responsibility for the aggression in 
Korea, and went on to declare that 
the free nations have been forced to 
defend themselves against Commu. 
nist aggressors armed to the teeth. 

As early as this letter to Reuther, 
Takano had abandoned his neutral 
position and attacked American pol- 
icy from the standpoint of the so- 
called “peace-loving forces.” Even 
the neutral position held by him and 
other intellectuals during and just 
after the Occupation was another ex- 
pression of anti-Americanism and 
pro-Sovietism. Now the Occupation 
is gone, and intellectuals have been 
“liberated” to become more overtly 
anti-American and pro-Soviet. The 
Communists, of course, capitalized on 
this turn of events, as the outcome of 
the GCJTU convention shows. 

From the very start, two-thirds of 
the GCJTU consisted of trade unions 
of Government employes and white- 
collar workers. Their leaders are apt 
to be more radical than realistic, and 
the rank-and-file is indifferent and 
rarely consulted. 

If the GCJTU continues its present 
policy, its leaders will become more 
and more isolated from the average 
worker. Public opinion is already 
turning against it. On the other hand, 
the Liaison Council of Democratic 
Trade Unions has decided to inten- 
sify its activities: A weekly organ 
was started eight months ago, and 
local organizations have been formed 
in almost every important city and 
district. The Council is preparing 
for a split in the GCJTU and the for- 
mation of their own national labor 
federation, democratic and anti-Com- 
munist. The Seamen’s Union will be 
the first to walk out of the GCJTU, 
to be followed by the Textile Work- 
ers Union. Thus, the GCJTU is likely 
to suffer the same fate as the Com- 
munist-led Sanbetsu. 
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Youth front meets despite polio outbreak 


Red Youth Jamboree 


In Bucharest 


VIENNA 
ORLD COMMUNISM is staging 
one of its super-productions 
this week in Bucharest, Rumania. The 
theme is “Abundance, freedom and 
gaiety in Rumania.” The title of the 
piece is “Fourth World Festival of 
Youth and Students.” Stage-man- 
agers are the Communist-run World 
Federation of Democratic Youth and 
International Union of Students. 
The three previous youth jambo- 
rees were also held behind the Iron 
Curtain—in Prague in 1947, in Buda- 
pest in 1949 and in East Berlin in 
1951. Advance billing for the Bucha- 
rest affair claimed that 15,000 dele- 
gates from all over the world would 
be present. The sponsors are likely 
to be disappointed, however, since 
word has by now gotten around of 
the appearance in Rumania of an 
uninvited guest: polio. Rumors of 
the outbreak first reached Vienna 
several weeks ago. Now confirmation 
is forthcoming over the Bucharest 
tadio. Polio is not mentioned, of 
course. But special precautions are 
urgently advised to avoid what are 
euphemistically called “contagious 
summer diseases”: 


“Special attention must be paid 
to separating healthy children 
from those who fall sick. In areas 
where infection has begun to 
spread, children must not be al- 
lowed to drink any water until it 
has been boiled and then cooled. 
When it is noticed that water from 
taps or wells is not clear, immedi- 
ate steps must be taken to disin- 
fect it.” 


In the free world, a festival of this 
sort would be postponed or canceled 
at the first hint of an epidemic. Not 
% behind the Curtain. The partici- 
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By G. E. R. Gedye 


pants will simply have to take their 
chances, for the huge sums invested 
in preparatory scene-shifting must 
bring their propaganda dividends. 
And what changes of scene have 
been necessary! First, there are all 
the embarrassing names which must 
be kept from popping up. None of 
the enthusiastic young delegates must 
be allowed to hear of the former 
Communist leader Lucretiu Patras- 
canu, a sincere believer in the com- 
munist ideal who has spent the past 
six years in prison after his party’s 
rise to power brought swift disillu- 
sionment. There must be no questions 
about the fate of Titel Petrescu, once 
leader of Rumania’s democratic So- 
cialists, who has languished in an 
unknown jail since 1948. No one 
must ask about the present where- 
abouts of Vasile Luca, Rumanian 
Communism’s_ one-time financial 
genius, and “old Bolshevik” Teohari 
Georgescu, former Minister of the In- 
terior. And, in particular, a veil must 
be drawn over Ana Pauker, until 
only last year the fire-eating heroine 
of the world Communist movement. 
Equal energy must be applied to 
removing all evidence of Communist 
failures in the past few years. Noth- 
ing must call the foreign guests’ at- 
tention to peasant resistance to 
collectivization, which has filled the 
forced-labor camps to overflowing, 
or to the confiscation of the work- 
ers’ savings in the name of “cur- 
rency reform” a year ago. There must 
be no reminders of the starvation 
and riots reported from Rumania as 
recently as May and June—the dem- 
onstrations at the Grivita Rosie and 
Malaxa plants in Bucharest and the 
disorders in many rural areas, where 


hungry mobs broke into silos and 
seized the grain. 

Here is part of a letter which a 
Rumanian woman smuggled out in 
May to her mother in Vienna: 

“We have been hoping since 
1945 that things would soon im- 
prove. But now things are worse 
than ever. The soil has been so 
neglected that it hardly pays to 
till it at all. The younger genera- 
tion long to escape abroad now 
that they have to work harder than 
ever for 50 per cent of their form- 
er wages... . We have no wood 
for fuel, and I tremble when I 
think of next winter. My [monthly] 
pay as a high-school teacher is 
320 lei. You can imagine how little 
we can afford to eat when I tell 
you that a kilogram of potatoes 
costs 5-7 lei, a kilogram of flour 
9 lei and a liter of milk 3 lei.... 
Granny will have to spend the 
whole of next winter, like last win- 
ter, in bed to keep warm.” 

As recently as July 4, the Bucha- 
rest newspaper Scanteia published an 
article reflecting the general discon- 
tent over food shortages and unstable 
prices. The workers were urged, in 
the usual stock phrases, to have con- 
fidence in the Government and think 
of the fine harvest prospects. 

Then, the very next day, the scenes 
began to shift for the approaching 
youth festival. Scanteia announced 
that more bread and pastry would 
soon be available on the free market 
—and, before long, they were. In ad- 
dition, items like sausage, fish, cheese 
and meat began appearing in reason- 
able quantities and at reasonable 
prices. The price of potatoes was cut 
by one-third, and increased supplies 
of textiles and footwear were prom- 
ised. 

Thus, the stage is all set as the Iron 
Curtain goes up for the duration— 
August 2-16—of the Bucharest jam- 
boree. The delegates will see relatively 
well-stocked stores and a slightly less 
ragged population, and they can 
doubless be counted on not to look 
behind the scenes for the real story. 
If any of them succumb to polio, 
they are sure to be buried as ob- 
scurely as Rumania’s countless other 
victims of Communism. 
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The Continuing War 


on Communism 


in Asia 


REPORT ON INDO-CHINA 





By Robert Donlevin 


Former International News Service correspondent in France 


HORTLY BEFORE I left Paris for 
S indo-china some months ago, a 
well-known French newsman told me 
that, if a secret poll were taken of 
the National Assembly, a substan- 
tial majority of the deputies would 
vote for France to withdraw from 
Southeast Asia. French observers in 
Indo-China itself are equally pessi- 
“Even if we do 
win, we'll have to pull out entirely— 


mistic. They say: 


so what are we fighting for?” 

The conflict in Indo-China costs 
France more than $500 million a 
year, plus more regular officers an- 
nually than are graduated from St. 
Cyr, the French West Point. Sugges- 
tions that their motives for defending 
Indo-China today are purely self- 
seeking rankle the French. 

As far back as March 8, 1946, 
France had recognized the Viet- 
namese Republic, with Ho Chi Minh 
as its President. But Ho Chi Minh’s 
real attitude was revealed in a mes- 
sage he sent to the cadres of the 
Vietminh at the same time. This 
document, cited by French Colonial 
Minister Moutet, said in part: 

“We must get our hands on the 


production of minerals, textiles 

and all the materials indispensable 

to the waging of a war. 

“Not a single Frenchman must 
remain on the territory of Viet- 
nam except those few in the diplo- 
matic service. We must therefore 
so conduct ourselves that two 
years from now, at the latest, all 
Frenchmen and French women 
will have left the territory of 
Vietnam, voluntarily or otherwise. 
To reach these ends, their lives, 
both public and private, must be 
made impossible.” 

These words were followed up by 
dozens of acts of terrorism through- 
out the country, wherever there was 
any French population. On September 
2, in Saigon, shortly after the cre- 
ation of a Communist regime in 
Cochin China, hundreds of French 
nationals were arrested and homes 
looted. On September 19, in the same 
city, 149 French men and women 
were massacred. On December 19, 
General Vo Nguyen Giap, Ho’s mili- 
tary chieftain, organized a nocturnal 
massacre in Hanoi. 

After attempting to fight Ho alone 
for several years, the French held 
long discussions in the South of 





France with Emperor Bao Dai, and 
persuaded him to return to the 
throne. An agreement was reached, 
and the French National Assembly 
ratified it on January 29, 1950. Full 
internal sovereignty was granted the 
Vietnamese, with full jurisdiction jn 
all civil and penal action. Limited 
extraterritoriality was granted to 
non- Vietnamese citizens of the French 
state. The Vietnamese were given 
equal commercial rights with other 
citizens of the French Union. 

Foreign policy was to be co- 
ordinated through the French Over. 
seas Council, in which Vietnamese 
delegates would sit. The military pro- 
visions of the treaty provided for the 
joint defense of Vietnam by French 
and Vietnamese armies, the latter to 
be trained by French instructors. 

Difficulties arose not from the 
actual text of this agreement but 
from its implementation, which, in 
turn, was complicated by the war. 
Meanwhile, the Communists in China 
began sending arms and other aid to 
Ho Chi Minh. 

Because the French were financing, 
directing and fighting the largest part 
of the war, it was natural that they 
should want to retain financial and 
military control. When questioned 
about this, French officials often pri- 
vately admit that they still have a lot 
to say in the military and financial 
affairs of the theoretically sovereign 
nations of Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia. But they say that, if they let 
local people take over completely, the 
war effort would be bogged down in 
corruption, inefficiency and lack of 
know-how. 

I saw strong evidences of local 
corruption myself when I spent some 
time near the front in the Tongking 
Delta, where a brisk trade was going 
on with the enemy. Local Vietnamese 
officials not only seemed powerless 
to halt this trade but sometimes even 
participated in it. Smugglers and con- 
trabandists, arrested by Franco-Viet- 
namese troops and then turned over 
to civil authorities, were often re 
leased by these officials. 

France cannot rightfully disclaim 
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all blame for this situation. Had the 
French trained responsible adminis- 
trative and military leaders during 
the long years when Indo-China was 
a colony, it would be a lot easier 
now to entrust conduct of the war 
and the country’s finances to the 
Vietnamese. But the French did not 
do that. And so long as the country 
continues to be torn by a rebellion 
directed, aided and abetted from 
abroad, placing complete military 
and financial responsibility in native 
hands involves grave risks (especially 
since there is no national legislative 
body to which the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment is responsible) . 

How long will the war last? Is 
there an end in sight? Can it be 
settled locally or is it part of a bigger 
picture? Three factors govern the 
war's fortunes: 

1, The amount of aid Communist 
China furnishes Ho Chi Minh; 

2. The relative strength of the 
Franco-Vietnamese and  Vietminh 
forces; 

3. The attitude of the local popu- 
lation. 

Various estimates have been given 
for the amount of Chinese aid to the 
Vietminh. French authorities told me 
that all Vietminh officers and non- 
coms have received training in China. 
In addition, there are between 5,000 
and 6.000 Chinese political commis- 
sars, instructors and technicians ac- 
tually working in Indo-China. The 
French have always vigorously de- 
nied that Chinese troops fight in the 
front lines. However, the Vietminh 
does receive small arms, ammunition, 
communications equipment (they re- 
portedly have radio liaison down to 
company level), occasional Molotov 
tucks and artillery from China at 
arate of about 3,000 tons per month. 

Numerically, the Franco-Vietnam- 
se and Vietminh forces are roughly 
equal. Why, then, does the advantage 
em to be with the Vietminh? Any 
Frenchman who fought the Nazis 
from the maquis during World War 
Il knows the answer: In guerrilla 
warfare, when you know the terrain 
and the language and can obtain sup- 
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port from the local population, you 
have a tremendous advantage. Such 
is the case with the Vietminh. 

Why don’t the Franco-Vietnamese 
forces have the support of the major- 
ity of the population? It has been 
popular to ascribe native indifference 
or antipathy to the fact that the 
French have been dragging their 
feet in granting independence to the 
Bao Dai regime. That is partly true 
for a small sliver of the population 
—the intellectuals and _ professional 
classes (though not all of them). 
They understandably resent the im- 
portant role France continues to play 
in the management of their affairs; 
they don’t like to see their streets 
crowded with French, North African 
and European soldiers of the Foreign 
Legion; they would like to banish all 
reminders of their former colonial 
status, 

But is that true for the vast major- 
ity of the people—the peasants? | 
think not. Without wishing to un- 
derestimate the importance of the in- 
tellectual and professional classes or 
the role they will be called upon to 
play, I would like to suggest that the 
question of cooperation is basically 
a question of the peasants, and that 
their distant or hostile attitude has 
been largely regulated by the military 
situation and by their anxiety about 
their own personal safety. 

Let’s look at it this way: In 1950, 
French troops were stationed along 
the Chinese frontier in towns such 
as Caobang, Thatke, Laocay, etc. 
They enjoyed excellent relations with 
the local populations. But the supply 
lines to these outposts coming up 
from the Red River delta passed 
through some rugged mountain trails 
in less securely held territory. The 
Vietminh had one field day after an- 
other ambushing supply convoys. As 
the ambushes got worse, the French 
decided to pull out. The populations 
in the areas around the outposts were 
left to shift for themselves. The Viet- 
minh, with its political commissars, 
secret police and assassination com- 
mittees, moved in and made short 
shrift of anyone suspected of having 


been friendly with the French. If the 
French or Vietnamese forces ever 
did come back to that area, how 
much could they rely on the peoples 
they once let down? 

On a mopping-up operation in the 
heavily populated Red River delta, I 
entered a village with French armored 
troops. The village had fought 
against the Vietminh on its own for 
three days with homemade hand gren- 
ades and some rusty muskets. Their 
defense was organized by a local na- 
tive Catholic priest. When we entered 
the village, the Vietminh had fled, pre- 
ferring not to give open battle to the 
Franco-Vietnamese forces. A young 
sub-lieutenant lined up all the village 
males of military age and asked the 
priest to indicate any Vietminh 
agents. The priest first asked the 
officer how long they were going to 
stay. The shavetail pointed to our 
encampment half a mile away and 
said there were thousands of Franco- 
Vietnamese troops in the area. The 
priest, his teeth black with betel, 
pointed out two or three Vietminh 
agents. They were arrested. When we 
got back to our encampment, there 
were orders to move out immediately. 
What happened to that priest and his 
courageous townspeople? There is an 
excellent chance that, on that very 
night, the Vietminh came back and 
cut their throats. 

Such is the war in the delta. Every 
year, the Vietminh infiltrates. They 
smuggle out rice and men, pharma- 
ceuticals and information. They dis- 
organize the painfully-set-up local ad- 
ministration. When the French try to 
find them, they hide in ingenious un- 
derground dugouts with underwater 
entrances. They slip through the 
lines. At night, there is no security 
because there is no adequate self-de- 
fense in the villages, and without that 
there can never be peace. We could 
give the Vietnamese all the independ- 
ence and all the economic aid they 
ever dreamt of, but that wouldn’t 
make life any safer for that priest 
and others like him who have fought 
the Communists with arms and know 
what the Vietminh stands for. 








CHAMBERLIN 


HAMBURG 
0 ONE can be in Europe for a 
ae without feeling that the 
cold war has entered a phase of crisis 
and movement, that many things 
which would have seemed impossible 
a few months ago are today not only 
possible but actually happening. What 
was once a static situation has be- 
come fluid. In a situation like this, 
there is a premium on daring and 
imagination. 

There have been three develop- 
ments of outstanding importance be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. To begin with, 
at the time of the Communist Party 
Congress last October, Stalin pub- 
lished a long article which fore- 
shadowed a new course in foreign 
policy, Its basic assumption was that 
the “capitalist” countries would in- 
evitably fight among themselves and 
that the task of Soviet diplomacy was 
to take advantage of this. 

Stalin’s death hastened the imple- 
mentation of this new tactical man- 
euver and probably carried it faster 
and farther than it would have gone 
had the dictator lived. For the ab- 
sence of any recognized heir to Stal- 
in’s absolute power, the fierce rivalry 
among his lieutenants, created a sense 
of weakness and imposed a necessity 
for circumspection. 

A third important development has 
been the growth of political discon- 
tent in the satellites as a result of 
merciless economic exploitation. One 
can hardly exaggerate the historical 
significance of the June 17 uprising 
in East Germany. This gave unan- 
swerable proof of the complete inner 
weakness and rottenness of the totali- 
tarian facade which Red Quislings 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Kremlin Weakness 
-. |s Our Opportunity 


Grotewohl and Ulbricht had built up 
On the surface, East Germany had 
looked formidable, with mass youth 
organizations, large police and para- 
military forces, and regimentation of 
the individual extending down to 
every block of flats. No one could say 
with certainty that totalitarianism 
had not conquered at least part of 
the youth. Then came the acid test 
and the whole phony apparatus 
crumbled into dust, with direct Sov- 
iet Army intervention on a large scale 
required to put down the uprising. 

I believe June 17 will be remem- 
bered in history as a day of glory 
not only for Germany but for the 
whole free world. It may well go 
down in the records as the begin- 
ning of the decline and fall of the 
Soviet Empire. The chain reaction 
which this spectacle of a mass work- 
ers’ revolt against Communism has 
set off in the other satellite states 
and in the Soviet Union itself cannot 
yet be measured, but it is certainly 
important. Even before the German 
revolt, there had been a serious out- 
break in Czechoslovakia, where a 
particularly barefaced steal was put 
over on the population under the 
guise of “currency reform.” 

The uncertain, vacillating hand in 
Moscow, the alternation of conces- 
sions and repressions—all this is a 
stimulus to unrest and revolt. For 
successful revolutions are not made 
against strong, self-assured tyrannies. 
They are made, as Lenin said, when 
the ruling class cannot rule and the 
people will not live in the old way. 
This is not the only Communist say- 
ing that can now be turned against 
Communism. For the inherent con- 





tradictions of Communism are {a 
deeper and more real than those of 
the free countries. 

However, it would be complacent 
folly to assume that all is well on our 
side of the Iron Curtain. Winstop 
Churchill could hardly have chosen 
a worse time to appeal for a top-level 
Big Four conference, to be held with. 
out preliminary conditions. His 
speech last May adversely affected the 
outcome of the Italian election, and 
it provided a stimulus to the forces 
of appeasement in France. 

In this time of Soviet weakness 
and uncertainty, American foreign 
policy should be consistent and pur. 
poseful. Every kind of pressure 
political, economic and psychological 
—should be brought to bear on a 
swollen, structure _ that 
shows clear signs of cracking. If 
there is to be a three-power or four. 
power conference, it should only be 
after the Soviet Government asks for 
it; Roosevelt’s foolish and undigni- 
fied wooing of Stalin set the stage 
for the tremendous moral and politi- 
cal defeats of Teheran, Yalta and 
Potsdam. And there should be in- 
sistence on the full program outlined 
by President Eisenhower in his April 
16 speech: unification of Germany 
on a basis of freedom, and liberation 
of the countries of Eastern Europe. 

To slacken in this moment of po- 
litical opportunity—to settle for 4 
mutilated half-Europe, to restore the 
shaken prestige of the Kremlin by 
some new immoral deal in the tradi- 
tion of Munich and Yalta—would be 
an unforgivable blunder. And, after 
all, what is the use of talking with 
men who may seem at the height of 
power today only to be vilified as 
“mad dogs” and “enemies of the 
people” tomorrow? 


unnatural 


— 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requeste 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phene Algonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaper Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St. N.Y.C. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Diagnosing Our Foreign Policy 


The Challenge to American Foreign Policy. 


By John J. McCloy. 
Harvard. 81 pp. $2.00. 


IN THESE deceptively simple Har- 
vard lectures, John J. McCloy puts 
an experienced diagnostic finger on 
sme soft spots in the conduct of our 
foreign policy. It is an impressive 
performance based on twelve years 
of continuous public service—as As- 
istant Secretary of War from 1941 
to 1947, as President of the World 
Bank from 1947 to 1949, and as 
U.S. High Commissioner for Ger- 
many from 1949 to 1952. 

McCloy is one of the first Ameri- 
cans with top-level responsibility to 
give major emphasis to the weakness 
in foreign policy that springs from 
our traditional assumption that mili- 
lary operations and public policy are 
two distinct matters which should not 
be mixed. He stresses our tendency 
to drift from one political improvisa- 
tion to another because we have been 
“so intent on winning the war by 
military means that the introduction 
of political considerations was almost 
incidental.” Our artificial separation 
of civilian and military leadership, 
he points out, has led to a disastrous 
waste of national energy, because we 
tnd to forget that the purpose of 
military activity is, in the last analy- 
tis, the achievement of political aims. 

The obvious and desirable purpose 
of our rigorous separation of civilian 
and military responsibilities was to 
insure civilian supremacy in the use 
of military power, and it is a meas- 
ure of the political illiteracy of “con- 
“tvatives” in both major parties 
that they can combine a plea for 
“constitutionalism” with the slogan 
that we should “free the military 
from State Department control.” Our 
constitutional separation of function 
has led to a separation of thought 
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Reviewed by Harry D. Gideonse 


President, Brooklyn College; Chairman 
of the Board, Freedom House 


so great that we seem to believe that 
policy should end when the use of 
force begins. McCloy points to the 
increasing tendency in Congressional 
committee hearings to clarify pollit- 
ical questions by testimony from 
military leaders, and he makes an 
informed plea for “a sharp increase 
in the vigor and prestige of the civil- 
ian authority and particularly of the 
State Department” and for channel- 
ing Joint Chiefs of Staff recommen- 
dations through the civilian Secretary 
of Defense. 

The author also documents the de- 
ficiency in our foreign policy arising 
from the transfer to our diplomatic 
officers abroad of an exaggerated 
separation of powers at home; and, 
although he realizes that the State 
Department cannot confer authority 
which it does not fully possess, he 


spells out the evil effects of the pres- 
ent “fantastic” dilution of the au- 
thority of the Chief of the Mission. 





McCLOY: WAR MUST HAVE AIMS 


All this is accompanied by specific 
suggestions for improving the selec- 
tion and training of our senior pollit- 
ical and military staffs. It would be 
interesting to have Mr. McCloy’s 
comments on the consequences of 
Senator McCarthy’s and Secretary 
Dulles’s recent activities, but his little 
book is valuable precisely because it 
brings an authoritative viewpoint to 
bear upon a process of deterioration 
that has in recent months assumed 
disastrous proportions. 

Throughout these lectures, there is 
continuous stress on the major ob- 
jective of American foreign policy 
as the search for “a community of 
interest” with the peoples of the free 
world. McCloy does this deliberately 
as an answer to the present narrow 
stress on “the national interest.” He 
shows continuous understanding for 
the classical American position that 
there is an intimate relationship be- 
tween the formulation of high polit- 
ical and moral purposes on the one 
hand, and the provision of sufficient 
power to achieve them on the other. 
It is a curious commentary on the 
confusion and chaos of present-day 
American political divisions that 
some of the most cogent liberal criti- 
cism of present tendencies in our na- 
tional leadership can be found in 
Paul G. Hoffman’s Peace Can Be 
Won and in the present volume by 
the Chairman of the Board of the 
Chase National Bank. We seem to 
need a reasoned inquiry designed to 
answer the basic question: What is 
conservatism trying to conserve? 
John J. McCloy’s stimulating little 
volume suggests that he could make 
some refreshing contributions to such 
a discussion. 
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Sex vs. the Law 


Reviewed by Paula Goldberg 
Free-lance writer; former Associate 
Editor, the “Hatworker” 


The Sex Paradox. 
By Isabel Drummond. 
Putnam. 369 pp. $5.00. 


“SEX VS. THE LAW” might be a 
better description of Miss Drum- 
mond’s subject-matter if the law did 
not seem so far removed from reality 
that prosecutor and defendant get 
their roles mixed. The author, a 
practicing attorney, presents a com- 
prehensive survey and analysis of sex 
laws in the United States, with an ap- 
pendix differ- 
ences and an introductory history. 
The situation with regard to the 
theory, administration and scope of 


giving state-to-state 


our sex laws is so fantastically con- 
fused that her success in assembling 
this mass of material systematically 
and lucidly is no mean feat. 

“Legal coverage,” says Miss Drum- 
mond at one point, “is as pervasive 
as fog.” As a people, we are probably 
99 per cent impure, according to the 
law. This raises the question, famil- 
iar since the Kinsey Report exploded 
the notion that traditional moral sen- 
timent and actual practice were rea- 
sonably related: What good or harm 
does the law do? 

At the moment, a complete answer 
would be impossible, considering the 
lack of coherent information, the in- 
conclusive state of psychiatric influ- 
ence, and other factors. However, in 
the course of her survey, Miss Drum- 
mond exposes facts as shocking as 
the gory sex crimes that daily blacken 
of tabloids. The 
sistency and range of penalties in the 
various states (for pimping, from 20 
years to 30 days); the number of 
outmoded “sleeper” laws dealing with 
homosexuality, fornication and the 
marriage relationship; the extreme 


the pages incon- 


lack of adequate facilities or person- 
nel (there are about 145 public de- 
tention homes for children in the 
whole country and 32 are in Califor- 
nia alone)—all these bear on the 
usefulness and efficiency of the laws. 
Undoubtedly, unenforceable law leads 
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to contempt, and lack of facilities to 
demoralization and “repeaters.” But 
Miss Drummond treats the question 
of possible harm with restraint. 

She is cautious but just to many 
views—for instance, to the view that 
“sleeper” laws should perhaps be 
allowed to die quietly. Unfortunately, 
they do not always remain somnolent. 
A rather horrifying case in point is 
the 51 homosexuals of business and 
professional standing who were given 
the choice of prison or castration. 

Whatever their theological or emo- 
tional base, laws must consider the 
facts. Every year, about 210,000 
criminal abortions are performed, 
often with great danger to the life 
and future health of the victim. The 
abortion laws seem to have little re- 
pressive effect, despite their not in- 
frequent coupling with the laws gov- 
erning manslaughter and murder. 
Considering that the manslaughter 
and murder results largely from con- 
ditions created by the illegality of 
abortion, should not abortion be con- 
sidered a medical rather than a legal 
problem? 


Aside from the crazy-quilt legal 
pattern, the entire concept of crime 
and punishment is in question. Super- 
imposed upon it, in the arbitrary, in- 
consistent manner that seems to char- 
acterize the whole field, is the new 
concept of disease and cure in treat- 
ing sex criminality—a view which 
some psychiatrists would extend to 
all criminality. The theory of the 
psychopathic personality, as distinct 
from the psychotic or merely neu- 
rotic, has been developed, but Miss 
Drummond points out that there is 
no clear agreed-upon definition, let 
alone prescription for treatment. 

Another basic issue is the degree 
to which laws can or should govern 
not sex crime but simply sex be- 
havior. To what extent should they 


reach beyond their function of pro. 
tecting the public from known 
dangers to that of stating ideals or 
serving as judges of public morals? 
Church precepts have become State 
laws, and the Christian antagonism to 
sex pervades public legislation as well 
as private emotions, Of course, many 
of the laws pertaining to personal 
sex behavior are constantly flouted 
and rarely enforced. But, beyond that 
fact, how much validity is there to- 
day in the legal presumption that 
private life is the business of the 
State, a presumption based originally 
on its being the business of the 
Church? And should certain aspects 
of wide public significance, such as 
sex education and birth control, be 
the business of lawyers and penol- 
ogists or of sociologists and teachers? 
Traditionally, private actions have, 
to some degree, been public concern, 
and, though this tie is becoming less 
and less strong, the law has tradi- 
tionally been involved. However, the 
legal tangle with verbal and esthetic 
sensibilities is a comparatively re 
cent phenomenon. There is a rela- 
tionship between censorship for “ob- 
scenity” and the current atmosphere 
of passivity and fear. Both signal 
“thought-control.” Righteous, law- 
unhampered vigilantes can wreak 
havoc in either direction—moral 
censorship or political conformism. 
A test of their success is apathy— 
how soon and how much we lose the 
desire and habit of making up our 
own minds. Since censorship laws 
can easily be abused, I think their 
danger is greater than the demoral- 
izing influence, if any, of “obscenity.” 
The amateur Comstocks of the paper- 
backs who have arisen lately take 
their cue from the established legal 
practice, and they do not even have 
the admittedly vague legal definitions 
to circumscribe their activities. 
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Their “smut-sniffling” is unlimited. 
“An ideal system of law should 
jraw its postulates and its legislative 
iystification from science,” wrote 
(liver Wendell Holmes, deploring 
our distance from the goal. Miss 
Drummond comments that that goal 


is as far away as ever, because “no- 
body really knows the facts underly- 
ing the problems.” She may not give 
sufficient credit to the researchers in 
psychiatry and sociology who are 
mapping a logical new path, but it 
is true that the undiscovered facts 


include some very broad items. 
What really happens in our homes, 
courts and prisons? What are our 
social and moral ideals? This book 
makes a much-needed beginning in 
tackling one side of a many-sided 
problem. 





—_—— 


A Slanted View of Soviet Literature 


Reviewed by Albert Parry 


Professor of Russian Civilization 
and Language, Colgate University 


New Russian Stories. 
fd. and trans. by Bernard Guerney. 
New Directions. 240 pp. $3.75. 


THE QUALITY of Mr. Guerney’s six- 
ten selections in this volume is 
amazingly uneven. They range from 
Yui Tynianov’s superb “Second 
lieutenant Likewise” and Vsevolod 
lvanov’s breath-catching “The Kid” 
to Ruvim Fraerman’s artificial “The 
Expedition” and Alexis Tolstoy’s 
nonsensical “Fusty Devil.” Only five 
of the stories are excellent or good; 
the other 11 are either weak or plain 
trash. The inclusion of Irina Alex- 
ander on a par with Tynianov is an 
insult both to Tynianov and to the 
discerning reader of this anthology. 
Her “The Landrath” is the worst 
piece of contrived pretentiousness I 
have seen in a long while. 

Mr. Guerney is unfair to a truly 
talented writer like Alexander Grin 
Grinevsky) when he chooses the 
latter’s “The Ratcatcher” in prefer- 
ence to other, far abler stories. Boris 
Pilniak is represented by some of 
he pedestrian Soviet propaganda 
vhich that ill-fated writer was forced 
0 turn out in order to survive. For 
Andrei Sobol, the book offers noth- 
mg better than one of his short 
pieces glorifying the chaos of the 
early Soviet era. 

Indeed, there is something of an- 
other era about this whole collection, 
aid a closer look shows that these 
“new” Russian stories are not at all 
uew. For the most part, Mr. Guerney 
‘"oids giving even their approximate 
dates, but virtually all of them clearly 
80 back to the 1920s. This is where 
the anthologist betrays himself: A 
lisproportionate number of his se- 
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lections deal with the Civil War and 
its inhumanities, and even the best 
of these give a lopsided “heroic Bol- 
shevik” view of that unnecessary fra- 
tricide. Mr. Guerney tries to foist 
upon the reader his own cheap relish 
of the bloody pseudo-romanticism of 
the early Soviet days, lifting that 
period out of the total context of the 
reactionary Communist experiment. 

There is outright dishonesty not 
only in some of the selections, but 
also in the frankly pro-Soviet “Notes 
on the Authors.” Not only does Mr. 
Guerney make Pilniak a Soviet prop- 
agandist by the feebly insincere story 
he chooses from his works, but there 
is not a word in the “Notes” about 
Pilniak’s liquidation by the NKVD. 
Similarly, in the comment on Isaac 
Babel, there is no mention of the 
latter’s sudden disappearance. The 
lines on Michael Zoshchenko contain 
not a hint of that great humorist’s 
repression by Zhdanov’s edict of 
1946—a repression lasting to this 
day. On Maxim Gorky and Alexis 
Tolstoy, the anthologist leaves un- 
told the story of the pair’s career- 
ism and cynicism on returning to 
Stalin’s Russia. And it is a fellow- 
traveling prevarication to write that 
Eugene Zamiatin’s We, the fore- 
runner of George Orwell’s deathless 
1984, “met with general indignation 
in Russia.” 

Mr. Guerney’s considerable gifts 
as a translator should not have been 
mistaken by American publishers for 
critical ability or editorial honesty. 


When he did The Portable Russian 


Reader for Viking in 1947, it turned 
out to be a fairly good job, except 
for the bafflingly poor choice of 
“Specters” to represent Turgenev and 
the pro-Soviet notes on some of the 
post-Revolutionary entries. But that 
was a time when our wartime honey- 
moon with Stalin had barely ended 
and Mr. Guerney’s pro-Kremlin rap- 
tures and snide attacks on everything 
anti-Soviet could still find some be- 
fuddled customers. But here it is 
1953 and he is still at the old stand. 
New Directions should have known 
better than to be taken in by Mr. 
Guerney’s clownish antics this late in 
the season. 





For the First Time in English 


JEWISH LABOR IN THE U.S.A.: 
1914-1952 


An Industrial, Political and Cul- 
tural History of the Jewish Labor 
Movement 


by Melech Epstein 


“What you have done . . .—and 
no one else has attempted it—is to 
give us the living drama of 40 
yoore of development. . . . Read 
rom this point of view, the book is 
not an academic matter but some- 
thing that living people want to 
have to read, to re-read, and to do 
a great deal of thinking in conse- 
quence.”’ —J. B. S. Hardman 


“A full-length chronicle ° 
[written] with intimate objectivity. 
. » - The chapters on ‘The Commu- 
nists’ and on the made-in-Moscow 
‘Civil War’ . . . stand out for con- 
vincing fidelity of fact and well- 
poised historic diagnosis.” 

—Mazx D. Danish 


“Epstein is telling a history of 


critical importance. . . . It is a 
work of particular contemporary 
implications. . . . It provides im- 


portant documentation of the cru- 
cial role of the Jewish workers in 
sustaining and aiding the cause of 
American freedom.” 

—JUSTICE, July 1, 1953 


$5.50 
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How Israel Was Born 


Reviewed by Marie Syrkin 
Author, “Blessed Is the Match” and 
other books on Jewish problems 


State in the Making. 
By David Horowitz. 
Knopf. 349 pp. $4.50. 


As A KEY PARTICIPANT in the dip- 
lomatic negotiations leading to the 
establishment of the State of Israel, 
David Horowitz is in a position to 
add to the already available infor- 
mation on this extraordinary period. 
His gossipy account of behind-the- 
scenes parleys at Washington, Lon- 
don and Lake Success between 1946 
and 1948 gains weight from retro- 
spect. As one reviews the record— 
the shifts among American, British 
and Russian delegates, the Arab in- 
trigues and attacks, the inner con- 
vulsions in Palestine—the wonder of 
the happy outcome becomes more 
rather than less bewildering. In ad- 
dition, the student of history is teased 
by a persistent question: Was the 
destiny of the Jewish State really 
determined by such apparent acci- 
dents as the last-minute conversion 
of a doubtful delegate at a midnight 
snack or the sudden departure of a 
hostile delegate during a key vote? 

The author makes no startling 
revelations. But in Mr. Horowitz’s 
book we get the kind of dramatic 
detail that clarifies the known facts. 

Thus, Azzam Pasha of the Arab 
League tells Aubrey (now Abba) 
Eban and Horowitz in the course of 
a private conversation: “You speak 
of the Middle East. We don’t recog- 
nize that conception. We only think 
in terms of the Arab world. National- 
ism, that’s the greatest force that 
drives us. We don’t need economic 
development with your assistance. 
We have only one test, the test of 
strength.” This Arab insistence on a 
solution by force of arms rather 
than negotiation is a constant in 
the discussions. The present Arab 
threats of a “second round” and 
refusal to reach a settlement on the 
refugee question are the natural out- 
growth of a psychology developed 
before there were any Arab refugees. 


A talk with Sir Abdur Rahman, 
the Indian member of UNSCOP, 
then debating the fate of the Pales- 
tine Mandate, reveals the ingenious 
interpretations hostile Asians found 
for such palpable evidences of Zionist 
idealism as the pioneer reclamation 
of marsh and desert land first pur- 
chased from the Arabs at fancy 
prices. Said Abdur Rahman: 


“If you want to buy a house 
that’s worth $40,000 and you like 
it well enough, you'll even pay as 
high as $50,000 and $60,000 to 
get hold of it. But you'll never 
agree to pay fifty million. Yet 
that’s what the Jews are doing in 
Palestine. How can it be explained 
otherwise than that they’re aiming 
to set up a springboard to conquer 
the entire East?” 


More sophisticated young Asian 
intellectuals subscribed to the Soviet 
formula which stigmatized Zionism 
as the instrument of British—or, ac- 
cording to the present formula, 
American—imperialism. The union 
of Arab reaction and Asian “pro- 
gressivism” in a common distrust of 
the young Jewish State is a substan- 
tial menace to its ultimate viability, 


and Mr. Horowitz makes it abun. 
dantly clear that the shapers of 
Israel’s foreign policy have never 
ignored the dangers of spiritual isola. 
tion in Asia. 

Since its establishment, Israel has 
missed no opportunity to establish 
links with democratic elements on the 
continent of Asia. Israeli representa- 
tives can be found in_ increasing 
numbers at labor and social-welfare 
conferences in India, and an Israeli 
ambassador is going to Burma. Israel 
does not regard itself as a Westen 
outpost in the East. Anyone who has 
visited it recently knows how ear- 
nestly Government leaders are seek. 
ing a genuine integration with the 
continent of which it is a part. 

It is a panorama of such immen- 
sity that State in the Making sug- 
gests. The book is sometimes choppy, 
essential links of information are not 
always given, and the whole is occa- 
sionally marred by too obvious 4 
bid for a place in history on the part 
of the author. But these are defects 
of tone rather than substance; the 
matter, here, is fortunately more sig- 
nificant than the manner. 





“I do not consider that there is 
any satisfactory solution of the 
free world’s economic problems 
without the active leadership of 
the United States” 

—Robert Marjolin, Director-Gen- 
eral of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation 





“By U.S. expenditure, the trade 
gap is, for the moment, covered. 
We have two... years in which 
to get together . . . —and that 
is not long” 

—William Draper Jr., retiring 
U.S. Special Representative in 
Europe 
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Proposes Group Be Formed 
To Honor German Resisters 


May I beg the hospitality of your columns 
to ask whether anyone would be prepared to 
join with me in founding a “Society of the 17th 
of June” to commemorate those who took part 
in the East German uprising, to give all moral 
encouragement to continuing resistance, and to 
promote the goal of free democratic elections 
in all Iron Curtain countries, including Russia 
itself. 
London Pror. Georce CATLIN 
Defends Bevan Against 

Pro-Soviet Charge 


Peter Meyer’s article, “The Illusions of Aneu- 

rin Bevan” [THe New Leaver, June 29], is an 
utter distortion of Bevan’s social and political 
views. Mr. Meyer attempts to show that, since 
Bevan’s views and those of the Communists co- 
inide in certain respects, therefore Bevan is 
virtually a complete supporter of the Soviet 
Union and its policies. It would take more than 
a letter to completely refute these allegations. 
However, I would like to quote the following 
paragraph from Bevan’s book In Place of Fear, 
vhich presents the basic tenets of his philoso- 
phy: 

“In the present unbalanced condition of 
the world economy, an overassessment of 
Soviet military power is as dangerous as an 
underassessment. The former risks economic 
tuin. The latter invites military adventures. 
Soviet insistence on building up her war 
machine has alarmed the world. It is my 
contention that we have allowed her to alarm 
us into an irrational response. Some re- 
armament was forced upon us. Russian peace 
propaganda is a sham, and a cynical sham 
at that, as Vishinsky’s behavior at the United 
Nations Assembly in Paris revealed to all 
not blinded by fanaticism. I believe his sinis- 
ter amusement was based on Russia’s con- 
viction that she had frightened the world 
into an arms race which will deepen eco- 
nomic tensions. It is upon the results of 
these tensions that she finally relies for suc- 
cess, and only secondarily on her war ma- 
chine. She knows that she has no chance of 
emerging victorious from a general conflict.” 
As the unbiased reader can readily see from 

this quotation, Bevan is an apt student of the 
Present grave situation and is in no wise de- 
luded by Soviet machinations. 
New York City Samuet Dyen 

Tam sorry Mr. Dyen could not write “more 
than a letter.” As it is, he managed to accuse 
me of “utter distortion” of Bevan’s views with- 
out supporting this rather serious charge with 
fen one piece of evidence. 

I did not say that Bevan was “virtually a 
‘omplete supporter of the Soviet Union and 
"s policies.” My point was that he does not 
inderstand the nature of Communist totalitari- 
‘ism, that he considers it almost inevitable and 
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THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


“progressive” for a great part of the world, 
and that he therefore advocates a policy of 
appeasement which, if accepted, would lead 
the free world into catastrophe. 

Perhaps an analogy will make this clearer. 
Neville Chamberlain certainly was not a Nazi. 
But he did not understand the nature of Hitler- 
ism; he thought that the Nazis were just the 
extremist wing of his own—conservative—camp, 
and that they could be contained and edu- 
cated by appeasement and economic coopera- 
tion. For analogous reasons, Bevan proposes 
the same policy toward the Soviet Union. The 
results would be equally disastrous. 

I am glad that Mr. Dyen quoted for us what 
he calls “the basic tenets of [Bevan’s] philoso- 
phy.” The idea that the Soviets arm in order 
to frighten us into overspending and economic 
disaster is not exactly new: It is shared by 
some of the most stupid, reactionary isolation- 
ists in this country. They also hear diabolical 
laughter in the Kremlin every time the free 
world adds a division, an air wing or an atom 
bomb to its defense forces. 

But the boys in the Kremlin are not quite 
that silly. They know that they cannot out- 
produce and outspend the free world, that 
they must lose the arms race if the free world 
remains steadfast and united. And they also 
know that economic and social tensions on 
their side of the Iron Curtain are greater, not 
smaller, than those in the free world—as wit- 
ness Berlin. Their chance—their only chance— 
will come if the free world begins to disarm 
and to appease them. That’s why Communist 
agents among us are not working for bigger 
and better armaments—as they should if Bevan 
were right—but rather for neutralism and dis- 
armament. 

I know that the neutralists have two power- 
ful arguments against adequate armaments: 
One is that Russia is so weak that it simply 
does not pay to spend money on armies; the 
second is that she is so strong that we had 
better not provoke her by “adventures.” But 
the logic somehow does not impress me, even 
when it comes from such an “apt student of 
the present grave situation” as Mr. Bevan. 
New York City Peter MEYER 


Denies Soviets Handle 
Manpower Efficiently 


I want to thank William E. Bohn for the sym- 
pathetic and effective column which he did on 
the National Manpower Council’s A Policy for 
Scientific and Professional Manpower [THE 
New Leaper, June 29]. 

It is so good a piece that I am reluctant to 
take him to task, however slightly, for giving 
the impression that manpower problems are 
solved with the greatest of ease in totalitarian 
societies. True enough, it is easy to make a top 
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policy decision to increase the supply of engi- 
neers in the Soviet Union, and to direct both 
the allocation of facilities and the flow of stu- 
dents so as to realize the goal sought. This does 
not mean, however, that intended results can 
automatically realized, or that an 
ideal balance between the supply of and the 


always be 


| demand for professional personnel will be se- 


cured. Nor does it insure that the personnel 
which is trained under conditions of minimum 
individual freedom of choice and initiative pro- 
vides the quality desired. 

Dr. Bohn was right in suggesting that the 
Council members were highly sensitive to the 
significant gains made by the Soviet Union in 
its resources of highly trained manpower. It is 
only fair to say, however, that the Council was 
persuaded that there is need for action by the 
United States for reasons that have relatively 
little to do with the fear of Russia’s growing 
strength in scientific and professional personnel. 
New York City Henry Davin 
Executive Secretary, National Manpower Council 


Holds United States Can Aid 
Liberation by Pro-Worker Policy 


Although Anatole Shub’s forthright article 
on “Eisenhower and Liberation” in the July 13 
New LEADER contains some commendable in- 
sights and suggestions, it seems to me that it 
misses the mark in one crucial detail. This is 
in its estimate of our allies in England, France 
and Italy, and of the relationship between them 
and the workers’ revolts in the Soviet satellites. 
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Mr. Shub is apparently disheartened by the 
tepid allegiance which our allies have |atey 
shown toward American policy, and by the 
anti-Americanism which is becoming more epi- 
demic month by month. Rather than explore 
these issues, he impatiently writes off our allies, 
and says “America has been fighting the wrong 
cold war in the wrong places at the wrong 
time.” One would like to know, specifically, 
what programs of aid to Western Europe Mr, 
Shub would have us abandon. 

The crucial detail which Mr. Shub over. 
looks in his plans for a policy of “liberation” 
is that an American policy which gave more 
evidence of a genuine desire to improve work- 
ing-class conditions everywhere (or wherever 
American policy exerts a powerful influence) 
would not only encourage the workers in the 
satellite countries but would go a long way 
toward winning us support among the workers 
of Western Europe. To divide up the world 
now, for policy reasons, into two groups (“from 
Pusan to Paris” and “from Dresden to Can- 
ton”), as Mr. Shub implies we should, would 
be folly indeed. 
now is a world policy which can win working- 


What is required above all 


class sympathy in as many quarters as possible. 

One agrees thoroughly with Mr. Shub’s an- 
nouncement that “Eisenhower must act himself 
—quickly,” but there is lamentably small sign 
of that action today, even though a policy of 
“liberation” was one of the vehicles which de. 
livered the Government into Republican hands 
last fall. And I think Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 
was correct when he remarked, in the New 


York Post: 


“There is a particular reason . . . for the 
Republican paralysis now that their liber 
tionist dreams might be coming true. The 
uprisings thus far have been working-class 
affairs. About the last thing the Eisenhower 
Administration is capable of doing is to 
release the energy of the workers of Eastern 
Europe.” 


One must also add that, at the moment when 
the Voice of America should be called upon 
to do its most crucial task, it is itself in a 
condition of paralysis because of the lethargy 
If not even 


the instruments of policy can be maintained, 


of the Eisenhower Administration. 


what hopes have we that a policy itself will 
be forthcoming? 
New York City Hitton Kramer 

To Mr. Kramer’s provocative comment let me 
add two notes: 

1. The division of the human race 
“free world” capable of manipulation and @ 
“slave world” to be treated as untouchable is 
not my Rather it is that of the 
policy-makers of this and previous administra 
tions who have spent billions on Wester 
Europe and have steadfastly resisted imple 
menting even the paltry $100 million appr® 
priated through the Kersten Amendment for 
freedom-loving elements in Eastern Europe. I 
argue that the democratic forces behind the 


into 4a 


division. 
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Soviet curtain deserve at least an equal share 
of American attention. 

9, Mr. Kramer says U.S. policy should be 
aimed at workers everywhere. I agree. Our 
troubles spring largely from the fact that we 
have dealt not with peoples but with Govern- 
ment officials, both in Western and in Eastern 
Europe. The results: living 
standards in France and Italy and a pervasive 


continued low 


fear in the minds of Eastern Europeans that 
we will embrace the Kremlin and abandon 
them any time the Bolsheviks offer a “good 
deal.” Mr. Kramer suspects that this fear is 
justified ; 
that they have been relieved of the Yalta heri- 
tage, to assume the leadership in the struggle 


I hope not, and look to liberals, now 


for a liberation program. 
ANATOLE SHUB 


Charges CIA Has 
Fallen Down on Job 


In an editorial in the July 20 New Leaver, 
you praise President Eisenhower for “his sup- 
port of CIA chief Allen W. Dulles in rejecting 
a McCarthy subpoena to one of his aides.” I do 
not know much about the Central Intelligence 
Agency, except that it is supposed to get some- 
thing like $500 million a year without public 
accounting and that it failed on two recent 
occasions to come up with needed information. 
I refer to the Communist attack on South 
Korea on June 25, 1950 and the Red Chinese 
intervention in November 1950, neither of 
which the CIA warned about in advance. Since 
your editorial is so laudatory of the CIA, I 
would appreciate it if you would list some 
of its positive accomplishments. 

New York City ALFRED KOHLBERG 


Author Correct Errors 
In Article on Ethiopia 


I would like to correct a couple of errors 
which crept into my second article on Ethiopia 
(“Further Ethiopia,” THe New 
Leaber, June 29] in the process of editing. 

1. I did not mean to say that the Ethiopians 
use “every resource of modern propaganda” to 
put over their story that Ethiopia is a modern 
country and a working democracy. The fact is 
that everything which is not done for them 
by foreign experts is done in a very slipshod 
fashion, including their propaganda. Could 
anything be less in the manner of modern 
propaganda than writing abusive letters to 
editors of leading newspapers which have pub- 
lished distasteful facts? The Ethiopian Gov- 
ernment has many of the bad features of the 
Worst totalitarian governments, but it is totally 
lacking in the terrible efficiency which has 
characterized the Nazi and Soviet states. 

2. The “free press” includes a little more 
than the couple of mimeographed sheets which 
constitute their one daily paper. They have, 
however, never claimed more than eleven news- 
Papers and periodicals in an empire of 350,000 
Square miles with an estimated population of 


Notes on 
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11,000,000. When I was there, they claimed 
only nine “newspapers,” including the mimeo- 
graphed Daily News Bulletin referred to, and 
some tiny publications issued monthly by the 
National (Coptic) Church. Not a single publi- 
cation claimed a circulation of more than a 
few hundred. This situation presents the typical 
Ethiopian paradox: They are determined not 
to allow any more newspapers or periodicals to 
exist, yet they want to brag about their free 
press. There is scarcely a village in Western 
Europe or America which does not have more 
periodical publications than the whole Ethiopian 
Empire, and better ones, too. 


Chicago WitiiaM H. Srep 


Calls Communist Party Real 
‘Murderer’ of the Rosenbergs 


Following the execution of the Rosenbergs, 
their Communist lawyer Emanuel H. Bloch 
called President Eisenhower a “murderer.” If 
anyone is guilty of murdering the Rosenbergs, 
however, it is the Communist party and at- 
torney Bloch. For two years after their con- 
viction, Bloch dragged the case from court to 
court, trying to have the sentence set aside on 
various technicalities. Any non-Communist law- 
yer, in the face of the overwhelming evidence 
against the Rosenbergs, would heve urged them 
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to confess in the hope that their sentence | 
might be reduced. Had Bloch devoted some of | 
his powers of persuasion to saving his clients | 
from themselves, they might be alive today. | 


However, that was not the will of the Commu- 
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Korea and Used Cars 


HE KOREAN TRUCE has a number of important politi- 
Ta implications, which we have discussed from time 
to time during the two years in which the cease-fire was 
being arranged. We will return to these political impli- 
cations—in Western Europe, behind the Soviet curtain 
and in Asia—in the future. For the truce also has very 
important domestic economic ramifications which are al- 
ready being felt and which call for close observation and 
official preparation. 

As most of our readers know, the last year in America 
has been a boom year: Prices and wages have been high, 
houses have been mushrooming all over the countryside, 
new appliances have been making their way into millions 
of homes, food from American farms has been feeding 
the world. It has been a year of high production, high in- 
ventories and general prosperity. Behind this prosperity, 
to a large extent, has stood the Federal Government— 
not only through its huge war-production orders but 
through its easy-credit and farm price-support policies. 
Price supports have enabled farmers to produce record 
yields without fear of competition; easy credit has en- 
abled businessmen to expand, wage-earners to invest, 
consumers to buy scores of necessities and luxuries “on 
time.” Most of all, the Federal Government has insured 
a high level of production and employment relatively 
free from the dangers of cut-throat competition by main- 
taining two parallel American industrial capacities—one 
geared to defense production, the other to the consumer 
market. There was a basic decision to be made in 1950 
when the Korean War broke out, and President Truman 
made it: Instead of converting existing consumer plants 
to defense production, the Government subsidized, aided 
and encouraged big industry to expand plant capacity 
and, in effect, build a new and separate defense-produc- 
tion apparatus. We produced both new tanks and new 
automobiles. 

In the six months of the Eisenhower Administration, 
the Truman economic policies have been called into ques- 
tion but not altered basically. Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey had a fling at tightening up credit, but was 
rapidly forced to abandon his “hard money” theories 
when construction companies and other thriving, ex- 
panding industries protested. Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson made careful philosophical speeches critical of 
the price-support system, but only recently has there been 
action to curb what he regards as its excesses: For the 
first time in fifteen years, farmers are being asked to 
limit their production of wheat, which is jamming Gov- 
ernment storehouses to the very roofs. A portentous 


development in the long run, perhaps, but by itself not 
too critical at the moment. 

While the Truman policies of 1950-52 are for the most 
part being maintained, the Korean truce presents en. 
tirely new problems to the American economy. Defense 
Secretary Wilson has assured the manufacturers that 
there will be no cuts in the defense budget and that they 
need not worry. But, meanwhile, there has been a new 
sign of danger which the Korean truce now throws into 
striking relief: Used cars are not moving from their lots. 
This might be welcome news to many struggling Amer- 
ican families which, if all is well, will be able to bu 
these cars at greatly reduced prices this winter. But all 
may not be well. 

For, with the price of used cars tumbling (and due to 
tumble even further when the customary summer boom 
is over), the auto manufacturers now plan to cut back 
the production of new cars in the second half of 1953. 
This will be the first cutback since World War II and its 
repercussions will be felt—first by the crucial steel and 
rubber industries and then throughout the entire econ- 
omy. When production is cut back, men are laid off; 
when men are unemployed and don’t buy, production is 
cut further—this is the familiar pattern of recession in 
our American free-enterprise system. Added to the real 
factors of cutbacks and layoffs is the psychological one: 
When big business is trimming its sails, nine out of 
every ten small businessmen from Pomona to Passe 
maquoddy grow fearful and begin to retrench, thus 
aggravating the situation further. 

The standstill in used cars would be a less frighten 
ing development if it were not so certain that the Korean 
truce and the Kremlin “peace offensive” will indeed 
result in a sharp decrease in military expenditures. The 
best wishes of President Eisenhower and Secretary Wil- 
son notwithstanding, these are the days of the wishful 
thinkers, and a few more smiles from Moscow and Peking 
in the next year will make budget-cutting and tax reduc- 
tion irresistible for the majority of Congressmen. What 
this means is that the recession in civilian industry will 
be complicated and intensified by similar cutbacks and 
layoffs in defense production. Will boom turn to bust 
within a year? The possibility must be faced. 

It has been written that President Eisenhower has 4 
plan to combat recession by public works and remedial 
action. The Korean truce, in our opinion, gives this plan 
a high priority in the councils of the Government. Let us 
not be caught with our blueprints down when it is too 
late. 


The New Leader 
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Paula Goldberg |6 Sex vs. the Law 
Albert Parry |7 A Slanted View of Soviet Litera- 
ture 
Marie Syrkin |§ How Israel Was Born 
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22 Editorial 
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of opinions consistent with our democratic policy. 
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Tamiment 


LECTURE SERIES 


August 4—RALPH ELLISON 


Author, The Invisible Man, Winner of National 


Book Award for 1952—“American Novelists Since the 
War” 


August 11—SIDNEY DITZION 


Author, Marriage, Morals and Sex—“Are Women 
Gaining the Upper Hand in America?” 


August 18—HERBERT L. MATTHEWS 


Member, Editorial Board, N.Y. Times; author, for- 
eign correspondent—“Our Stake in Latin America” 


August 20—ADOLPH HELD 


Chairman, Jewish Labor Committee—“Report on 
recent visit to Stockholm and Vienna on the negotia- 
tions for property restitution of the Jewish victims 
of Nazism” 


August 25—ARNOLD BEICHMAN 


U.S. Press Representative, International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions—“Free Labor as the Bul- 
wark of World Freedom” 


September 1—JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


Former Deputy Administrator, Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration—“Is Point Four a Success?” 


Tamiment (CONCERT SERIES 


6—JEROME RAPPAPORT Pianist 
August 13—ZVI ZEITLIN Violinist 
August 20—JACQUES MARGOLIES Violinist 
August 27—IRENE ROSENBERC Pianist 


August 


Sponsored by TAMIMENT in-the-Poconos, 
TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Write for rates and other information: 


TAMIMENT 
7 EAST 15TH STREET NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
ALgonquin 5-7333 











Do You Have Three Friends? 


If you do, you can help us lick rising production costs. As you 
know, these rising costs have forced The New Leader to trim 
pages from our summer issues and to appeal to our readers 
for contributions. But these are stop-gap measures. WE NEED 
MORE READERS—Only more readers can enable us to com- 


pete for advertising and to contact the many thousands who 
don't know our work. If you have 


three friends, you can save The Among Our 1953 Contributors 


New Leader by responding to our Bernard Baruch Sen. Estes Kefauver 
Adolf A. Berle Jr. George F. Kennan 


EXTRAORDINARY NEW OFFER: James Buraham Joha J. McCloy 


Harry J. Carman Malcolm Muggeridge 
Irving Dilliard Reinhold Niebuhr 
Irwin Edman Ernst Reuter 


—_ For a total of $5, give three of Henry F. Grady Ignazio Silone 


. * . Sidney Hook Upton Sinclair 
: your friends 27 issues of THE Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey Norman Thomas 
New Leaper—Each of them will be Eliot Janeway Arnold J. Toynbee 


getting 27 issues for $1.67, the lowest 
rate in our history—An extraordinary 


$12 VALUE FOR $5! 











By introducing three friends to The New Leader, you can con- 
tribute to a better-informed America. By introducing us to 
them, you can help us along the only road to real solvency. 


the MEW | 
Leader 7 East 15th Street PORE Sicko ewndsbdbha keebhccwesionsessceneeen eee 


New York 3, N. Y. 


Name 


Enclosed find check for $5. Please send the next 27 issues 
of THE NEW LEADER to the three friends whose names 
and addresses | have listed at right. pe 


Name 


City 
My Name 
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